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of the thirteenth century in the subordination, at least in theory,
of the gild to the town magistrates, and the incorporation of the
former in the government of the town as useful instruments of
supervision and control.

7.   Most industries had at least started in the thirteenth
century, though methods of manufacture were still primitive.
The districts that might be called industrial differed considerably
from those of modern times, chiefly because the fuel was wood
not coal, and the power used, if any, was water not steam.

8.   Women took a share in trade and industry, and, generally
speaking, on the same terms as men.

9.   There were bodies of aliens in the country, usually under
the protection of the Crown, though gradually most of them
became absorbed in the nation.    The Jews held a peculiar
position, outcasts socially, but powerful as the only holders of
capital and under the direct protection of the king.   They owed
their position mainly to mediaeval ideas on the subject of
usury.

3.   Trade, Home and Foreign

Markets. We have already made some slight references to
markets and fairs, but during the period now under review the
number of those increased enormously. A town could claim
the right to hold a market only in two ways, either as a definite
royal grant or by immemorial usage. During the thirteenth
century there were 3,300 grants of markets and fairs. The former
were not usually allowed within 5 or 6 miles of one another.
It will be remembered that markets were weekly affairs (some-
times two days a week were allowed) and were mainly occupied
in exchanging the products and supplying the current needs of
the district. The articles sold would be hay, straw, faggots,
timber, pigs, ale, coal, leather, gloves, furs, linen, cloth, corn
and dairy produce. The tolls of a market were very valuable!
as is shown by the war waged later between the university
and the town of Oxford for control of them. They consisted of